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FELiow Crrizens: 

The two great parties have each presented to the 
people of Ohio, their men and their principles for your consideration 
and choice. I do not propose to say much of the men, nor can I dis- 
cuss, in detail, all the principles announced by the different platforms. 

The Republican nominees are men whose standing and char- 
acter are not unknown to the people of Ohio. The leader, Governor 
Hayes, has rendered distinguished service in the National Congress, 
in the Army, and in the administration of the iovernment of Ohio. 
In every public trust he has been approved and justly applauded. The 
nominee for Judge of the Supreme Court has been thoroughly proved 
as an able, learned and conscientious judge, whose re-election cannot 
be otherwise than safe and salutary. The candidate for Attorney 
General has been tried and found equal to the position. This is his 
indorsement. The nominee for Treasurer of the State is a man whose 
character and ability will give dignity to the office, and guarantee the 
faithful discharge of its duties. Of the rest, I need not speak in 
detail, as they are all well known to the voters of the State, for their 
- capacity and fitness for the trusts which it is proposed to confer upon 
them. a 

Gentlemen, the parties have both made their platforms for the 
National, as well as for the State Government. The National election 
of 1876 is so near in prospect, that the people will very naturally be 
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making up their minds on National and State politics in the present 
canvass. The Republican party of Ohio is identified with the Repub- 
lican party of the Nation, and the Democratic party of Ohio, however 
eccentric its platform, is identified with the Democratic party of the 
Nation. It becomes proper, therefore, to discuss National topics; 
though it be a canvass for State officers. Nor does the election turn 
so much upon the character of the nominees, as upon the character 
and declared principles of the respective parties which they represent. 

The Republican party has earned the confidence of the people by 
its patriotism in the defense and support of the Union, and by its wis- 
dom in the administration of public affairs both in war and in peace. 
No politcal party ever had such questions to solve before. One after 
another the Republican administration has met and settled them all. 
The States disorganized by rebellion were reconstructed. We look 
back upon the work, now that it has been done, and enjoy the results, 
and are liable to forget the confusion and doubt which hung over the 
South and the whole nation after the war. The conflict of opinion 
was formidable, and the apprehension of danger was universal. But, 
after due and careful deliberation, the Republican government assumed 
the necessary responsibility, adopted the best, if not the only feasible 
plan of reconstruction, and with a steady hand carried it into success- 
ful operation. All this was done in the face of the denunciations and 
fiery opposition of the same Democratic party which is now again in 
the field, seeking to overthrow the administration which has had such 
signal success, and to substitute for it an administration from that 
party which denounced the war as a failure in 1864, opposed the 
reconstruction, denounced and opposed all the great amendments of 
the Constitution which the war and the reconstruction made necessary, 
and which continues to denounce the administration, whose national 
policy of securing the protection of the Government to all citizens, 
‘without regard to race, color, or previous condition of servitude,” it 
has adopted in its last platform, as in its former platforms it has first 
opposed.and then adopted, one after another of the measures success- 
fully carried through by the Republican party. 

I claim for the Republican party the high honor of having carried 
the great principle of liberty and equality announced by the Declara- 
tion of Independence, into the Constitution; of having reorganized 
the disorganized States on a safe and permanent foundation ; of having 
levied the necessary taxes to pay the interest and reduce the principal 
of the National Debt; and of having so conducted the finances of the 
Nation as to uphold the credit of the country. These achievements 
of this party in the last eight years I do not exaggerate. No party 
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before, has ever assumed such responsibilities: responsibilities which 
could not be avoided. I claim for the Republican party, the courage 
and patriotism which has secured the vast results of the war, and made 
our glorious Union perpetual. 

Nor can we pass from this general estimate of the achievements of 
the Republican party, without acknowledging the efficiency, fidelity 
and wisdom of the present head of our National Republican Admin- 
istration. If we recall to our memories the agitation, and the appre- 
hensions which incessantly haunted the people during the administra- 
tion of Andrew Johnson, and his vetoes of the great measures of 
reconstruction, and remember the anxious conflict between tlte execu- 
tive and legislative departments, we cannot fail toappreciate the prompt 
and manly co-operation of President Grant in all the necessary 
measures of Congress for the pacification of the country. 

It has been the misfortune of the Democratic organization that in 
these fifteen years since the rebellion began, it has opposed all the 
great and necessary measures which the Republican party has adopted 
and carried through. It opposed all coercion, as unconstitutional and 
impossible, and pronounced the war a failure, until the rebel armies 
were about to surrender; it opposed the issue of Legal Tender United 
States Notes, as unwise and unconstitutional, at a time when our credit 
abroad was suspended by the war; and now when the Republican 
party desires to restore the soundness of the currency, by preparing in 
the course of the next four years for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, this same party, consistent only in its opposition to the Repub- 
licans, opposes resumption, and goes for more greenbacks without any 
definite limitation. 

There is one decided advantage on the side of the Republicans. 
We can choose our ground, and be sure that the Democracy will take 
the other side on nearly all questions. There is, now and then, a rare 
exception, to one or two of which I shall advert. But, in general, 
the Democrats take the other side. They are in opposition. We have 
our choice: and if we do not chose rightly, it is our own fault. 

Gentlemen, we mean to be right. Our friends have had good 
opportunities to know what is right in the present condition of the 
country. They are familiar with all its antecedents. They know the 
working of the Government; the system of the finance, the operation of 
the elective franchise in the South, and other features of recent 
administrative and restorative measures. The Republican party has 
had but one motive in the navigation of the ship of State in the 
perilous times in which it has held the helm, and that has been to 
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avoid disaster and bring her safely through the storm into smooth 
waters, staunch and strong. 

Such, gentlemen, are the two parties now competing for popular 
favor. 

We, the. Republicans, have chosen our ground on the currency 
question in accordance, as we think, with the true interests and the 
honor of the country. By the second section of our platform, we say, 
‘That the policy of finance should be steadily pursued which, with- 
out unnecessary shock to business or trade, will ultimately equalize 
the purchasing capacity of the coin and paper dollar.” 

This is the Republican view of the interest and honor of this great 
country, now that the emergencies have passed away, which, alone, 
justified the issue of irredeemable paper money. 

This resolution means a bona-fide return to a sound and uniform 
currency of coin, or convertible paper—not so rapidly as to create an 
unnecessary shock to business, nor yet so tardily as to leave any doubt 
of the result. It does not attempt to define the measures by which 
that object shall be attained. In regard to the specific measures to 
be adopted or omitted, there is undoubtedly considerable diversity of 
views, which will hae. to be reconciled by comparison of opinions, 
and by experience. But against all further inflation, by the issue of 
any more irredeemable paper, the Republican party is doubly 
committed. 

The people of the United States, from the first issue of greenbacks 
to the present time, have regarded them as a temporary expedient, 
and have expected a return to specie payments. They have had 
abundant reason so to expect. The paper itself bore upon its face the 
express promise of the United States ‘to pay the bearer”—a promise 
which, by the judgment of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
means ‘payment in coin.” Nor have the people of this country ever 
at any time been so inconsiderate, or so thoughtless, as to suppose that 
we could afford to do business on a currency inferior to the currency 
of the rest of the world. 

But the good faith of the nation was doubly pledged for the return 
to specie payments by the Act of Congress of March 18, 1869, (R. V. 
U.S. 785. S. 3,693,) which declared that “the faith of the United 
States is solemnly pledged to the payment in coin or its equivalent of 


all obligations of the United States, not bearing interest, known as 


United States notes,” and that, “the faith of the United States is, 
also, solemnly pledged to make provision at the earliest practicable 
period for the redemption of the United States notes in coin.” . 

Six years ago this solemn pledge was enacted by Congress and 
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approved by the President. On the faith of these pledges, the United 
States notes have been taken, used, and held. Whoever, therefore, 
has contracted any debt, or purchased or sold property, has done it 
with full notice that the greenbacks were liable to be redeemed, or 
made equal to coin. This is and has been an implied contingency of 
every bargain. The time of performance has been long deferred. 
But Congress at its last session, having regard alike to the honor of the 
nation and to the apprehensions of debtors, banks and business men, 
made provision by law for measures preparatory to a resumption, and 
fixed upon January Ll, 1879, as the day when the Government should 
pay its greenbacks, if presented, in gold and silver. This, it was 
‘supposed, would give all business men, all debtors and creditors, a 
reasonable time for settlements, and for necessary preparation without 
shock or disaster. Republican opinion is not uniform as to the wisdom 
of this act; some are opposed to the fixing of a definite date for the 
resumption, and believe that a masterly inactivity will prove equally 
effective and safer, while others would prefer a gradual contraction of 
the currency, and are not satisfied with the attempt of the government 
to resume in 1879 on three hundred millions of greenbacks. The 
Republicans of Ohio have not, by their platform, committed them- 
selves to either of the plans suggested, but have pledged themselves 
to a financial policy which shall ultimately equalize the coin and paper 
dollar, and against all inflation. To the steady pursuit of this policy, 
the Republican party stands unalterably committed before the world 

Men of all shades of opinion in the Republican party are moving 
earnestly in the same direction, and aim at the same great purpose, 
which is to re-establish the finances of this great nation on the world’s 
currency; and to put our financiers in accord and sympathy with the 
financiers of all civilized nations. 

We all see and feel how indispensable the object is; and realize the 
difficulty of attaining it; but we are determined to have it. We 
have become isolated by our local money, which has no intrinsic 
value ; and no cosmopolitan character. 

For myself, I do not complain of the Republican Congress who fixed 
the day of redemption. I do not join in the severe criticisms of that 
measure. It may not be all that is needed; but it is a move in the 
right direction. I speak for myself only, when I say that I can not doubt 
that specie payments may be safely resumed in the time fixed by 
Act of Congress, ‘‘ without,” to use the cautious words of the Repub- 

_lican platform, ‘‘any unnecessary shock to business.” I also believe 
that resumption would be facilitated and reached with less risk and 
cost to the Government, and with less prejudice to business, if 
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preceded by a gradual and judicious contraction of the paper currency 
of the country. Such a policy would, if well. understood. by the 
people, as I believe, prove wholesome in its influences, and would 
tend to prevent rather than create such panics as that of 1873. 

The currency is said to be redundant at the present time, and I 
presume it is so. There are vast amounts of it idle. The panic of ’73, 
which was not caused by any contraction of the currency, because 
there had been none, nevertheless has left the country in a condition 
favorable for a judicious withdrawal of redundant currency. Prices 
have fallen on many articles, nearly if not quite to the coin standard, 
notwithstanding the amount of currency afloat. The retirement of 
fifty millions of paper money would not have reduced prices so 
effectually as the panic has done. But it caused more distress than 
would have come from a judicious contraction of double that amount. 
And I can not doubt that there would be more danger of a financial 
panic consequent upon an expansion of twenty millions a year for four 
years, than from a contraction at the same rate for the same time. 
But the financial position of the country would be far safer and 
stronger with the policy of a moderate contraction, than with that of 
inflation. 

I say, then, that I do not complain of the cautious plan adopted by 
the last Republican Congress, and think that it would have been even 
better for the business of the country, if after the war was ended, 
Congress had made it its first business to fix a reasonable time for 
resumption, and let the government and the country prepare for it, as 
acertainty. It would have avoided vast fluctuations and disappoint- 
ments, which have heen, and always will be, cag ey upon an 
inflated and depreciated currency. 

That policy, however, was not adopted. The apprehensions of 
business men, and of debtors, probably had their influence upon the 
legislative department to postpone decided measures for making green- 
backs equal to gold and silver. Time was suffered to linger, till the 
Administration and Congress together, felt that to leave this great 
matter longer uncertain, would not read well in history—that it wou'd 
involve national dishonor. They, then, set themselves about fixing 
the inevitable day when this rich and powerful nation should, thence- 
forth, like other honest debtors, pay all its debts promptly, and ina 
currency at par all over the world. If the public shall become satis- 
fied that this purpose of the government will be carried out without 
failure, or any shadow of failure, the people and the banks will be 
ready when the day comes, and, like the Bank of England in 1821, 
will probably anticipate the day by paying specie before the law 
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requires it. But, however that may be, I trust that the confidence of 
the people and the country may be so established in the purpose and 
power of the government, that they will look forward to the first day 
of January, 1879, as astronomers look forward to an eclipse or a 
transit, which has been foretold by infallible science; that they may 
hope for it, and expect it, as the happy day beyond which there will 
be no more depreciated currency; the day when greenbacks will 
become, and forever after remain, equal to coin; and when the poor 
man shall receive as good money for his labor, as the banker receives 
on his bonds. z 

Gentlemen, I am not so unreasonable as to claim that all Republi- 
cans should concur in what I have said of the measures to be adopted 
for a return to a sound currency. But as I have no opinion on thé 
subject which I wish to conceal, I propose to give my own views with- 
out attempting to commit the Republican party beyond its declara- 
tions through its last convention. I find that men become very dog- 
matic in matters of finance and currency. There are so many ele- 
ments to be considered in coming to any conclusion, and some of them 
so subtle, that the conclusions partake rather of the character of faith 
than of actual knowledge. The consequence is, that men are very 
positive in these opinions, and sometimes quite intolerant. But how- 
ever else we Republicans may differ, we agree in our opposition to in- 
flation of the currency, and in favor of ultimately restoring the paper 
to equality with coin. In this faith and hope the Republican party 
abide. 

The Democratic party, on the contrary, declare by the eighth arti- 
cle of their platform, ‘That the contraction of the currency heretofore 
made by the Republican party, and the further contraction proposed 
by it, with a view to the forced resumption of specie payments, have 
already brought disaster to the business of the country, and threaten it 
with general bankruptcy and ruin. We demand that this policy be 
abandoned, and that the volume of the currency be made and kept eqaul 
to the wants of trade, leaving the restoration of the legal tender to 
par with gold and silver to be brought about by promoting the indus- 
tries of the people, and not by destroying them.” 

Solomon said: ‘Surely in vain the net is spread in the sight of any 
bird!” His idea was that a bird under such circumstances would use its 
wings and move off. But Solomon had not seen this platform spread 
in the sight of the hard-money Democrats of Ohio. They know it is 
asnare. But Senator Thurman would seem to say that, not willing 
to be seared away, they propose to hop into it for this once, hoping to 
get out again after the election, before their heads are off. 
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That it is a snare will be obvious, I trust, to the workingmen for 
whom it is especially intended. They are more vitally interested in 
having a sound currency than any other portion of the people, and 
they are not so blind as not to see that this proposition means a further 
degradation of the national currency in which they are to receive pay- 
ment for their labor and products. It will be hard to convince them 
that it is either honest or politic to require them to receive a poorer 
currency for their labor than the bondholder receives for his interest, 
and to continue to do so without hope or promise of relief. 

The assumptions of fact contained in this remarkable article, and 
the inferences drawn from them, are unsupported by the financial 
history of the country. There has been no contraction of the curren- 
cy, which has caused or threatened disaster to business; nor is it true 
that the volume of currency has not been ‘“‘ made and kept equal to 
the wants of trade.” It is not so much the volume of currency that 
workingmen and business men want, as it is a better currency, and 
more work, and more business, for which the Democratic party is con- 
triving as a remedy a worse currency, without securing thereby any 
more work or any more business. 

But this platform has four clauses to its financial plank, or, rather, 
four planks on this subject. 

They say, ninthly, ‘“That the policy already initiated by the Re- 
publican party of abolishing legal tenders and giving national banks 
the power to furnish all the currency, will increase the power of an 
already dangerous monopoly, and the enormous burdens now oppress- 
ing the people, without any compensating advantage, and that we op- 
pose to this policy the demand that all the national bank circulation 
be promptly and permanently retired, and legal tenders be issued in 
their place.” 

Here, as in the eighth article, the assumptions are unfounded in 
fact. The Republican party has not proposed to abolish legal ten- 
ders, but has provided for their redemption in coin, at the will of the 
holder, agreeably to the pledges of the government and the rights of 
those who have had to take them for their labor, for the produce of 
their farms, or for their manufactures. Every holder of the green- 
backs will know that if he presents them to the government there is a 
moral certainty that they will be redeemed in gold, and that if not pre- 
sented they will be as good as gold. The fair presumption is that the 
holders will generally be satisfied to use them as money, and not return 
them. But in order that the currency of the country may not fail to be 
‘made kept equal to the wants of trade,” new issues of currency 
redeemable in coin are authorized under a perfectly secure system of 
free banking. 
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By the tenth plank of their platform they reproach the Republican 
party for not having the customs paid in greenbacks; and recommend 
“the payment of at least one-half of the customs in legal tenders.” 
They would violate the faith of the nation, upon which all our bonds 
have been issued (see act Feb., 1862), that the coin produced by the 
customs should be held in trust, first, for the payment in coin of the 
interest on the bonds; second, to extinguish one per cent. of the entire 
debt each year; third, to pay the balance into the Treasury, where it 
might be used to protect the credit of the government. 

The interest on our gold bearing bonds amounts to not less than 
$100,000,000 annually. The customs amount to about $160,000,000, 
which, upon the Democratic plan of collecting one-half in greenbacks, 
would produce but $80,000,000 in coin, leaving a deficiency of 
$20,000,000 in coin to pay the interest. What should become of the 
rest of the trust, or of the credit of the United States, seems not to have 
entered into the calculations of our Democratic financiers. Of one 
thing they would be reasonably sure, that the government would be 
thoroughly committed against resumption, or any possibility of grow- 
ing up to the currency, and that greenbacks would be multiplied by 
the million. 

Again, by the eleventh article of their platform, and the fourth of 
their financial planks, they call for the extinction of the national 
banks as a monopoly, and the establishment of free State banks in 
their stead. But the State banks will be no more free than the na- 
tional banks under the act of 1875, which authorizes any person or 
persons, by placing on deposit with the government the bonds 
of the United States, to issue national currency, and bank on 
that security, according to the provision of the act establishing the 
national banks. In all these four financial planks there is no provi- 
sion for the redemption of the paper issued, or to be issued, or for any 
practical limitation on the amount thereof. No more unlimited system 
of inflation could be asked by the wildest speculator. 

There are so many stump speeches crowded into this four-fold finan- 
cial plank as to obscure its meaning. But the leading idea, and that 
with which the country has most concern at the present time, is, that 
the government, instead of providing, as it had solemnly promised to 
do, for a return to specie payments, shall proceed to make paper 
money more plenty by leaving the greenbacks already issued unpro- 
vided for, and issuing new ones to meet the supposed “‘wants of trade,” 
and leaving it to trade to take care of them. In other words, the gov- 
ernment, in contempt of allits pledges, is to create and continue paper 
money, irredeemable and inconvertible, “leaving,” as they say, ‘the 
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restoration of legal tenders to par to be brought about by promoting 


the industries of the people,” which is precisely equivalent to an indefi- 
nite postponement. 


The Issue of Greenbacks was only Justifiable as a War Measure. 


In principle, there can be no justification for the issue of inconverti- 
ble paper to be used as cnrrency in time of peace, when the credit of 
the nation is available abroad and at home. Nothing but some su- 
preme emergency, like civil war, couid justify a resort to this expedi- 
ent. At the time when the greenbacks were issued, the rebellion had 
created in England and on the continent of Europe a belief that our 
Union was effectually broken up. Our credit abroad was destroyed. 
Our people had faith in our government and in its prospects, but had 
not the money to supply its necessities. They would gladly take 
United States notes in payment of debts, and for services, and for 
their property. Our soldiers asked no better pay. They knew, too, 
that it was their only chance. In this exigency the notes were issued 
and made a legal tender, which was clearly constitutional, and, as I 
think, expedient. 

To have held otherwise, would have been to decide against carrying 
on the war at all. It would have been to despair of the Union, and to 
abandon the contest. This the Republican party was not prepared to 
do. It was not prepared to “let the wayward sisters depart in peace,” 
or ‘‘to let the Union slide.” It resolved to fight; and in order to fight 
to some purpose, it resolved to have money; and as it could not get it 
abroad at that time when it was wanted, it resolved to make and put 
in circulation, for the time being, its own notes, and require the people 
to take them as money. They had faith in the integrity of their 
government, and in a cause so dear to them, were willing to take its 
promises as gold and silver. But it was a war measure, and so re- 
garded by them, and as such it was justified, On this ground the Su- 
preme Court sustained the validity of the acts of Congress in the legal 
tender cases (see 12 Wallace’s Reports 540). The court says, when 
testing the constitutionality of the legal tenders: ‘‘This brings us to 
the inquiry whether they were, when enacted, appropriate instru- 
mentalities for carrying into effect or executing any of the known 
powers of Congress, or of any department of the government. Plainly, 
to this inquiry, a consideration of the time when they were enacted, 
and of the circumstances in which the government then stood, is im- 
portant. Jt is not to be denied that acts may be adapted to the exercise of 
lawful power, and appropriate to it, in seasons of exigency, which would be 
inappropriate at other times.” : 
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‘“‘A civil war was then raging which seriously threatened the over- 
throw of the government and the destruction of the Constitution 
itself.” ‘The necessity was immediate —_ pressing. The army was 
unpaid.” ‘Foreign credit we had none.” ‘It was at such a time, 
and in such an emergency, that the legal tender acts were passed.’ 

The court again says: ‘‘It is plain to our view, however, that none 
of those measures which it is now conjectured might have been substi- 
tuted for the legal tender acts, could have met the exigencies of the 
case at the time when those acts were passed. We have said that the 
credit of the government had been tried to its utmost endurance.” 

And Mr. Justice Bradley, in bis concurring opinion (page 560), 
says: “It is not an attempt to coin money out of a valueless material, 
like the coinage of leather, or ivory, or Kowrie shells. It is a pledge 
of the national credit. It isa promise of the government to pay dol- 
lars; it is not an attempt to make dollars. The standard of values is 
not changed. The government simply demands that its credit shall 
be accepted and received by public and private creditors during the pend- 
ing exigency. Every government has a right to demand this when its exist- 
ence is at stake. The interests of every citizen are bound up with the 
fate of the government. None can claim exemption. Ifthey cannot 
trust their government in a time of trial, they are not worthy to be its 
citizens.” 

‘It follows,” says the Judge, ‘as a corollary from the views which 
I have expressed, that the power to make treasury notes a legal tender, 
whilst a mere incidental one to that of issuing the notes themselves, 
and to one of the forms of borrowing money, is nevertheless a power 
not to be resorted to except upon extraordinary and pressing occasions, 
such as war or other public exigencies of great gravity and import- 
ance; and should be no longer exerted than all the circumstances of 
the case demands.” 

How admirably the career of the Democratic party has conformed 
to the constitution, as thus expounded by the Supreme Court of the 
United States! When the crisis came which alone gave Congress the 
rightful power to issue its notes and make them legal tenders, the 
Democracy opposed the law as both unconstitutional and unwise. But 
now, when the crisis has passed, and the war is over, when the recon- 
struction of the rebel States has been successfully accomplished, and 
our six per cent. bonds are above par abroad us well as at home, they 
come before the country with a proposition to leave the oid notes 
unpaid, and issue untold millions of new ones. 

This new Democratic policy would be in direct violation of the faith 
of the nation, pledged by act of June 30th, 1864, that, ‘the total amount 
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of U. S. notes issued, or to be issued, shall never exceed four hundred 


-millions, and such additional sum not exceeding fifty millions, as 


may be temporarily required for the redemption of temporary loans. 
To violate that limit now, in a time of peace and plenty, would be 
so fearfully ominous of repudiation, as to discredit the paper itself and 
impair our national standing. 

Nor is it probable that the Supreme Court would hold such an 
issue of legal tender notes, at the present time, constitutional. That 
court, in the case of Hepworth vs. Griswold, where the question of the 
constitutionality of the legal tender act was first tested, decided by a 
majority of one, against the constitutionality of the act authorizing 
them and making them a legal tender as to existing debts. But after 
the accession of two additional Republican judges, that decision was 
over-ruled by a majority of one, in favor of the validity of the act, for 
reasons which I have already shown;—Chief Justice Chase and all the 
judges of Democratic antecedents dissenting, and holding the legal ten 
der acts unconstitutional as to contracts existing when the acts were 
passed. bc 

This Democratic platform is drawn with partisan shrewdness. The 
grand object was evidently to hold forth to the people the flattering 
idea of a plentifulness of money; and at the same time to allay the 
scruples of those who would not be captivated with that idea, by a 
sounding manifesto against bank monopoly, and in favor of free 
banking. 


What then is the Legitimate Use of a Currency? 


It is necessary to consider the proper answer to this question, in 
order to test the main proposition of the Democratic platform. 

The only real oceasion for a currency is to enable men to exchange 
their commodities. A tailor may possibly want a pair of shoes from 
the shoemaker; at the same time, the shoemaker wants a suit of 
clothes from the tailor. But that very seldom happens; and if it 
should happen, there would still be a difficulty in the unequal value of 
the articles. The shoemaker, therefore, must sell shoes to other per- 
sons and get the means to pay the tailor, the butcher, or whomsoever 
else he may wish to make purchases from. Actual exchange of com- 
modiiies cannot be made to any considerable extent. But, if you can 
find an equivalent which is current, for which each man can exchange 
his property or his labor, which current equivalent can also be divided 
into parcels, or sums equal to the value of the articles which he who 
receives it may desire to purchase, the difficulty will be surmounted. 
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Now this current equivalent is precisely the thing which has been 
found in gold and silver coin. It is called currency, because it passes 
from hand to hand in payment for property or labor, or whatever the 
receiver has to give for it. Its value as a currency is realized in its 
passing. To keep, it is no better than any other property, nor so good 
as many kinds of property, because it produces nothing while it is 
stationary. It must be moving to be useful. 

It was a fortunate provision of nature, that there should be metals 
so rare and so precious, as to furnish, when coined, an easy and accu- 
rate measure of exchangeable values. It 1s beautiful and convenient 
as a currency, and when supplemented by convertible paper, which is 
its only rightful representative, it is sufficient for the trade of the 
world. It is sufficient for all the ordinary and legitimate functions 
of acurrency. It needs no enlargement by inconvertible legal tender 
notes. Intrinsically valuable, it is a complete measure of the values 
of all other commodities throughout the world. 

This currency of the world has been variously described. Professor 
Bonamy Price calls it the ‘tool of exchange,” and this is a correct 
and useful description of it. But it is not the only ‘‘tool of ex- 
change,” as checks, bills of exchange, and many other forms of credit 
are instrumentalities in effecting exchanges of values, and are some- 
times said to answer the purposes of money. It is well known that, 
by the increased use of these forms of credit, and by settlements 
through clearing-houses, and otherwise, far less currency is needed 
now, to do the same amount of business, than was needed fifty years 
ago. 
There is more than $10,000,000,000 of coin in the world, and 

it is distributed among the nations very much as water is distributed 
over the face of the earth, with a constant and uniform tendency to 
descend to the level of the ocean. In general, if not hoarded, it 
goes where its purchasing power is greatest—where the demand for it 
is strongest, and in the natural competition of trade, each country 
obtains what it is entitled to. The proper function of currency, is, as 
a ‘‘tool of exchange,” and not of credit. 

There has occurred, however, in the history of nations, now and 
then, a rare occasion when it was necessary for a country to enlarge 
the natural volume of currency, not for the legitimate purposes of a 
currency, but that the government might borrow money from its own 
people, which it could borrow nowhere else. Such was the emergency 
of our government in the late war. Such an expedient is always dan- 
gerous, though it may be sometimes necessary. It is, in its nature, 

temporary, and to be discontinued as soon as practicable when the 
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crisis is past, and the people of the United States were, and are, 
intelligent enough to so understand it. It is, in deference to that 
universal conviction, that even Mr. Pendleton, in his recent speech at 
Gallipolis, tells the people not to take what he has said about paying 
all our indebtedness with irredeemable paper, too seriously, for after 
all, he has not lost sight of “specie payments.” “He can not foresee 
what truth’s investigation may evolve in the future;” but, he con- 
siders himself, ‘‘for the present, a hard-money man.” 

This currency must possess a real and not merely a nominal value. 

It has been a fine conceit of many a tyrant, before the Democratic 
Convention made its platform, with sovreign authority to stamp upon 
cheap material a nominal sum, and make the people take it as money. 
The charm of the plan was that it was so much easier than levying 
and collecting taxes from an unwilling people. Some, in early times, 
tried pieces of iron; some pebbles of stone; some shells; the Indians 
used wampum ; and some, more recently, have tried paper. 

Paper is the material which our modern Democracy propose to use. 
For, when, in a time of profound peace, they attempt, not payment 
of the notes already issued in an emergency, but to issue more without 
any definite limit, they virtually nullify the promise of the govern- 
ment on the notes to pay, and leave, as their only merit, the declara- 
tion that they shall be taken as ‘lawful money.” The new paper 
should bear on its face no promise to pay, but only the fiat of the 
government, that ‘‘ this is lawful money.” When a sovereign power 
refuses to keep its promises to its own citizens, performance can not 
be compelled. 

The difference between the greenbacks under the Democratic plat- 
form, and the old greenbacks under the Republican administration, 
would be this, that the old ones were issued by the government in a 
great emergency, under solemn pledges that they should be ‘paid in 
coin at an early period,” and this paper, which was rendered valuable 
by reason of the coin which the government promised to pay, was 
declared to be a legal tender. Whereas, the young greenbacks now 
proposed, are to be issued under no pledges of payment, but rather 
under assurances that they are not to be paid at all, unless they should 
be ‘‘restored to par with gold,” by a continuous issue of new green- 
backs to “equal the wants of trade.” There could be no restoration 
to par with gold by such a process. Practical repudiation could be 
the only result of the process, unless abandoned; and its abandon- 
ment would be more difficult, the longer it should be continued. 

The descent. into the abyss of inconvertible paper money, like the 
descent into Hades, is always easy. 
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‘‘ But upward to retrace the way 
And pass into the light of day, 
There comes the stress of labor.’ 


Nevertheless, difficult and costly as it would be to retrace our steps 
after such a vast descent, and restore the currency to a sound condition, 
I have faith that it would some time be done. The American people, 
when it should become clear to their apprehensions how egregiously 
they have been humbugged and deceived, and how dishonored in the 
eyes of all nations, would rise in their might at whatever cost, and 
reclaim their lost honor and re-establish the credit of the country. 
Like the scheme of John Law and the famous South Sea bubble, this 
more dishonest and dishonorable schemé would at length be denounced 
with curses loud and deep. All attempts in modern times to supplant 
coin by irredeemable paper as a permanent currency have proved 
abortive, and robbed the people, with little profit to the Govern- 
ment. The currency of paper notes representing coins of gold and sil- 
ver, and convertibleinto them at the pleasure of the holder, falls under 
an entirely different principle. The representative is more convenient 
to use in effecting the exchanges of business than the ponderous coins 
which it represents. But the value of the paper is measured by the 
coins which it represents, and into which it is convertible. But as 
soon as it ceases to be convertible it depreciates. 

This is very plain to the unsophisticated understanding, and would 
not seem to admit of sufficient dispute to justify argument in its 
support. : 

Undoubtedly, the authority of the government may compel the 
receipt of its notes as legal tender, which gives a value to the paper. 
But it has no intrinsic value, and in all our intercourse with foreign 
nations, its artificial value as a legal*tender is useless. The result is 
that its value at home also depends upon the prospect of speedy pay- 
ment in coin as well as upon its receivability in payment of debts. 

Gov. Allen and Gen. Cary concede that gold and silver would 
make a respectable currency if we were not so much in debt. 

Gen. Cary says: ‘That gold and silver are valuable as commodi- 
ties with which to settle balances with foreign nations, but wholly in- 
adequate for the purposes of internal traffic as money?” 

Gov. Allen says: ‘Suppose that instead of a bar of silver or gold 
the government of the United States takes a piece of paper, called 
greenback, and says this shall be legal tender in receipt and expendi- 
tures of all government dues and in all transactions of the people. 
Suppose the government to be in good standing and sound credit, re- 
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sponsible for its words and for its paper. This dollar thus stamped 
like a piece of metal is, to all intents and purposes, equivalent to a 
silver dollar.” 

Burns says: ‘ 

“A King can make a better knight, 
A Marquis, Duke, “nd a’ that, 
But an honest man’s aboon his might.” 

To make out of inconyertible paper a dollar, to all intents and pur- 
poses, equivalent to a silver dollar, is aboon the might of any govern- 
ment. It can make a legal tender. But its authority does not reach 
beyond its own people. The rest of the world disregards its com- 
mand, as absolutely as the rising tide of the ocean disregarded the com- 
mand of Xerxes. The experiment of paper money was perhaps never 
tried under more favorable circumstances than in the original issue of 
our greenbacks. But they fell far below the par of gold; and what 
has saved them from falling much lower has been the faith in the goy- 
ernment that it would soon resume specie payments, agreeably to the 
promise which greenbacks bear on their face, that ‘‘the United States 
will pay the bearer.” But adopt the policy of the Democratic plat- 
form, flood the country with new issues of paper money, and that 
reliance in the good faith of the government will meet with a fatal 
shock. 

The government is not like an ordinary creditor, For, although it 
has abundant ability to pay all its obligations, it has power also not to 
pay. Ifa bank fails to pay its notes agreeably to their face, it can be 
sued, can be put into bankruptcy, and can be driven out of business. 

But this Democratic policy of inflation deceives and disappoints the 
men to whom it is intended to appeal 

The key-note ofits song is, that by more greenbacks the poor are to 
be peculiarly benefited, and that the rich are the only gainers by a 
sound currency. But this is not true; nor anything like the truth. 
These politicians 


“Keep the word of promise to the eur, 
And break it to the hope.” 


There is no part of the community who suffer so much by a depre- 
ciated currency as the laborers and the men who raise or make some- 
thing to sell. The government pays all its bondholders in gold, while 
the laborers and all who make or raise anything to sell must be satis- 
fied with the poorest currency which is afloat. What benefit can it 
possibly be to the workingmen to get their pay in poor paper. Is it that 
they hope to get more of it? But labor is the last thing to rise on an 
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inflation of prices. If by increasing the volume of greenbacks the 
laborer gets higher prices for his labor, and the farmer for his prod- 
ucts, the paper will be as much below the par of gold as it is greater 
in amount. While the bondholders and the bankers who do busi- 
ness upon the bonds, all the while receive their pay in a currency just 
so much better than that of the poor man, the farmer, and the me- 
chanic, as gold is better than this depreciated paper. 

What is the use of continuing this unequal state of things? And 
why take measures to make it worse? All such tampering with the 
currency injures the poor and those in moderate circumstances, and. 
not the rich and the ‘dealers in money. Those who have wealth can, 
by skillful choice of investments, avoid the losses by depreciation. But — 
workingmen and farmers have no such opportunities. When they 
work, or when they are ready for the market with their productions, 
they have no choice but to take their pay in the paper which is 
current. A sound currency is the only guaranty the industrious 
man can ever have of full and fair pay for the products of his industry. 

Nor are we to complain of the bondholders. It would have been 
folly in the government to sell its bonds by the standard of green- 
backs, when it intended “at the earliest practicable period to pay the 
greenbacks in coin.” There can be no doubt of the right of the hold- 
er of bonds to receive coin. The Democratic platform of the present 
year admits that, as it admits the correctness of nearly all the great 
measures of the Republican party in time past, by its silence. 

How long, then, shall this discrimination against labor and the prod- 
ucts of industry continue? The only way to put an end to it is by 
returning to a sound and uniform currency. 

When it was proposed in Congress that the Government should issue 
its own notes as a currency, in the emergencies of the war, the Demo- 
cratic party opposed it. The leaders of the party argued it on princi- 
ple, and their arguments, though outweighed by the necessities and 
perilous condition of the country at the time, are well worthy of being 
remembered by us, and by them, in this strange canvass of 1875 ; 
when in profound peace, these same Democratic leaders propose not to 
pay, but to multiply without regard to payment, the greenbacks whose 
issue in 1862, °3, or ’4, they so bitterly opposed. 

The arguments they then used are now applicable, and the 
most singular phenomenon of their case is, that they have ‘‘ remem- 
bered to forget” them in the present canvass. 

On January 29th, 1862, when the first bill was pending for 
issuing $100,000,000 United States Notes, Hon. Geo. H. Pendleton, 
then a leading and influential Democratic member of Congress, made 
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an able and very important speech, from which I propose to quote some 
passages. He said: ‘‘These notes are to be made lawful money, and 
a legal tender in discharge of all pecuniary obligations, either by the 
Government, or by individuals, a characteristic which has never been 
given to any note of the United States, by any law ever passed.” 

“We are about to launch ourselves, with sails all set, upon an 
ocean of experiment, upon which the wise men who administered the 
- Government before we came into power, warned by the example of 
other nations, would not permit it even toenter.” He proceeded: ‘I 
believe that this Government has reached a crisis in its history. 
I believe that it is approaching a period in the history of its legislation 
which may determine the question of its continuance. By wisdom it 
may overcome the evil of secession ; by its great powers and resources, 
it may be able to defend itself against those in arms against it; but I 
firmly believe that it cannot maintain itself against the shock of the 
accumulated and manifold dangers which follow inevitably closely in 
the wake of an illegal, unsound, and depreciated Government paper 
currency.” 

After quoting from the proceedings of the convention that framed 
the Constitution of the United States, as reported in the Madison 
Papers, and quoting from the Federalist, and from Mr. Webster, and 
from Mr. Calhoun, he said: 

“Sir, it seems to me that if the ae of the Constitution, and 
the weight of authority, can settle any proposition, it is that Congress 
has not the power to do that which it is proposed shall be done by the 
provisions of this bill.” 

Such were the arguments urged by the Democratic party against the 
resort to the United States notes, or greenbacks, as they are familiarly 
called ; these same greenbacks which they would now perpetuate and 
multiply, in a time of peace, when our credit is strong and available at 
home and abroad. 

The speech proceeds in a manner so applicable to the question as it 
now stands before the people of Ohio and thé United States, that I 
will give some further extracts : 

‘* But,” says Mr. Pendleton, ‘‘ even if I believed this bill to be con- 
stitutional, I yet see enough in it to merit, as I think, the hearty condem- 
nation of the House. The wit of man has never discovered a means 
by which paper currency can be kept at par value, except by its speedy, 
cheap, certain convertibility into gold and silver.” 

“* Unless convertible they always have depreciated ; they always will 
depreciate; they ought to depreciate; because they are only valuable 
as the representatives of gold and silver; and if they are not conyer- 
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tible into that of which they are representative, they must necessarily 
lose their value. You send these notes into the world stamped 
with irredeemability. You put on them the mark of Cain, and, like 
Cain, they will go forth to be vagabonds and fugitives on the earth. 
What, then, will be the consequence? It requires no prophet to tell 
what will be their history. The currency will be expanded ; prices 
will be inflated ; fixed values will depreciate; incomes will be dimin- 
ished; the savings of the poor will vanish; the hoardings of the widow 
will melt away; bonds, mortgages, and notes, everything of fixed 
value, will lose their value; everything of changeable value will be 
appreciated ; the necessaries of life will rise in value; the Government 
will pay two fold—certainly largely more than it ought—for everything 
that it goes into the market to buy ; gold and silver will be driven out 
of the country. What then? The day of reckoning must come, con- 
traction will follow. Private ruin and public bankruptcy, either with 
or without repudiation, will inevitably follow.” 

If that prediction had been made of the result of such a permanent 
issue of paper money as the Democratic platform now contemplates, 
at a time,when no emergency of war and suspended credit existed, it 
would have been appropriate and sound. But the Republican majority 
who voted that issue, regarded it as a temporary expedient, and 
intended that the day of reckoning should, in fact, come before any 
long delay. They were justified in resorting to what would be a dan- 
gerous experiment under ordinary circumstances. They intended, 
however, that, when the circumstances passed away which made the 
experiment necessary, the experiment should in a reasonable time end 
also. And this they intended, because they were determined that 
whatever else might happen, Repudiation should never happen. 

This argument is so pertinent to the present Democratic platform, 
that I take the liberty of giving two important quotations he makes, 
one from Mr. Madison and the other from Mr. Webster. That from 
Mr. Madison was written about eight years after the close of the Rev- 
o'utionary War, and was contained in the 44th number of the Feder- 
alist, as follows; viz: : 

“The loss which America has sustained since the peace, from the pest- 
ilent effects of paper money on the necessary confidence in the public 
councils, on the industry and morals of people, and on the character 
of Republican Government, constitute an enormous debt against the 
States chargeable with this unadvisable measure, which must long 
remain unsatisfied; or rather an accumulation of guilt, which can be 
expiated no otherwise than by a voluntary sacrifice on the altar of 
justice of the power which has been the instrument of it.” 
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Mr. Pendleton then quotes Mr. Webster as follows, viz: 

‘“‘Mr. Webster has painted most felicitously the disastrous results to 
follow from this same course of conduct : 

‘«« «A disordered currency is one of the greatest of political evils. 
It undermines the virtues necessary for the support of the social sys- 
tem, and encourages propensities destructive of its happiness. It wars 
against industry, frugality, and economy ; and it fosters the evil spirits 
of extravagance and speculation. Of all contrivances for cheating the 
laboring classes of mankind, none has been more effectual than that which 
deluded them with paper money. Ordinary tyranny, oppression, exces- 
sive taxation, these bear lightly on the happiness of the mass of the 
community, compared with fraudulent currencies, and the robberies 
committed by depreciated paper. Our own history has recorded for our 
instruction enough, and more than enough, of the demoralizing tend- 
ency, the injustice, and the intolerable oppression, on the virtuous and 
the well disposed, of a degraded paper currency, authorized by law, or 
in any way countenanced by Government.’ ” 

This is sound doctrine, well expressed, in language precisely appli- 
cable to the question of greenback inflation as now presented by the 
two great parties in their present platforms. 

Mr. Pendleton then proceeds to ask, “Can we not learn something 
from the early experience of our own country? Can we not learn 
something from the overthrow of the revolutionary government of 
France by their overissue of depreciated paper? Can we not learn 
something from those throes which the society of England endured 
during the long suspension of, and its return to, specie currency in 
1822? Can we not now rise to a wisdom of statesmanship which shall 
control the financial necessities of the country without plunging it in- 
to that gulf from which there is, with honor and safety, no recovery?” 

I cannot say what answer others may give to these pregnant ques- 
tions, but I think we can do it. We can learn something from our 
own experience in continental money, and something from the assig- 
nats of France, and something from the long suspension in England. 
I think that the people of the United States have derived knowledge 
from these historical events already, and I trust that we shall rise to 
that wisdom which is here so eloquently recommended. 

I have quoted these passages from Mr. Pendleton’s speech, not for 
the purpose of involving him in an inconsistency, but because they 
contain a clear and forcible statement of the argument in favor of a 
sound currency convertible into gold and silver. There were other 
speeches by Democratic leaders of the House against the bill, but 
I have quoted from that of Mr, Pendleton, because I regard it as 
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the best, and because he is now perhaps the most influential advocate 
of inflation, by the further issue of greenbacks. He has acquired 
the title of “Young Greenbacks,” in contradistinction to Mr. Chase, 
who was called ‘Old Greenbacks.” 

His argument, taken as against the present scheme of inflation, 
is unanswerable. His own speeches in favor of the paper money 
policy contain no valid answer to it; and no answer to it, I venture 
to say, can be found anywhere else. We have only to transfer its 
application from a time of flagrant civil war, involving a suspension of 
national credit, to the present time, and it becomes conclusive. It 
can neither be answered by its author nor by any other Democrat. 
If we adopt the proposed policy of inflation, it will, in the language of 
Mr. Madison, be ‘‘an accumulation of guilt.” It can not be done 
honestly. There is no excuse now to force a new loan by the power 
of the federal government. 


The Panic was not Caused by the.Contraction of Currency. 


There was a financial panic in 1873, and there is stagnation in seve- 
ral kinds of business now. The soft money Democrats look upon this 
as their opportunity. They say ‘“‘Behold! The people are oppressed 
for want of money.” ‘The wicked Republicans have been contract- 
ing the currency.” They assume in their platform, ‘“‘That the con- 
traction of the currency heretofore made by the Republican party, and 
the further contraction proposed by it, with a view to the forced 
resumption of specie payments, have already brought disaster to the 
business of the country, and threaten it with ruin.” 

In their speeches they also assume that since the close of the war 
in 1865, there has been ‘with occasional brief respites, a grinding 
contraction of the currency.” Now we think there is no want of cur 
rency, but an evident redundancy. 

This is established by the fact that the rates of interest in the mar- 
ket are unusually low, both in New York and the East generally, and 
in the West. Interest in New York for loans with government securi- 
ties, is quoted at a rate less than two per cent. per annum. It is not 
so low in the West, but is as much lower than usual in Cincinnati as 
it is in New York. The reason is, that there is an unusually large 
surplus of idle currency in the banks, which they cannot find oppor- 
tunities to lend. Nor has there been any contraction of the legitimate 
currency of the country. The amount of currency in October, 1865, 
was $704,000,000, and in 1875 it is not far from $750,000,000. 
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In this emergency, the orators go back to 1865, and attempt to show 
how the supposed contraction of the currency came about. They 
begin at an early date, before the transactions of the war had been 
fairly settled, and count as currency every form of temporary loan to 
which the government had resorted during the war: viz: 


Greenbacks and Fractional Currency............... 00000 $454,000,00 
State and National Bank Notes............2.sssssesesees 250,000,00 
Five per cent. Legal -Tenders= 2s... cs.08 ceveseete 33,000,00 
Three per cent. Certificate of Indebtedness............ £6,000,00 
Teniporary Corruicntesris see: ae cecsce sc sucrstevesecer teu pe 99,000,00 
Seven Thirty’ Predsury NOtes. scsscct..s.eyeccs eo wevccess 830,000,00 
Compound Interest Notes. .............-ssceeceseeeecsce sees 173,000,00 


$1,895,000,000 


These are the figures of General Ewing. Of all these items the first 
two alone, viz: Greenbacks and Fractional Currency, and the State 
and National Bank Notes, were ever considered as any part of the 
currency of the country, amounting according to these figures, which 
I presume are correct, to $704,000,000, as the volume of the currency 
at that time. The other items were interest paying loans, which were 
by common consent of all parties before General Grant’s administra- 
tion commenced, funded in five-twenty or ten-forty bonds. Nobody 
then, Democrat or Republican, supposed the seven-thirty notes, the 
five per cent. treasury notes, or the compound interest notes, or the 
certificates of indebtedness, were to form any part of the currency of 
the country, or that they were not to be funded as soon as practicable 
in the permanent interest paying bonds. That the business of the 
country suffered any wrong by the taking care of those temporary 
loans of the government, has been a late discovery. I fear we shall 
have to ascribe it to the exigencies of the Democratic platform. 

General Cary makes the volume of currency in 1865 still greater. 
Without explanatory figures his minimum in 1865 is $2,190,000,000. 
As one reads General Cary’s estimates of the currency in 1865, and 
his enlarged estimates of the increased demands of business now, the 
query is forced upon us, whether our national debt is large enough to 
supply the amount of currency which the General's system requires, 
and whether the offence of the Republican administration after all, has 
not consisted in paying off too much of it. If the Democrats get into 
power and raise the volume of currency to equal their ideas of the 
“wants of trade,” they will soon stop reducing the debt, to avoid con- 
traction. 
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Professor Sumner, in his history of American Currency, states the 
amount of currency as it existed on the 31st October, 1865, as follows, 
viz: 


Green backaAcse.cteiecies sheen eeoes sca tos oe $428,160,569 00 
National Bank Notes co. secsct ce. wssd<scscnersesenunes 185,000,000 00 
StateMankuNotesrin..., cacojesstemti lees atiaokennes 65,000,000 00 
Bractional:CurroneyinescercnccasesssavssecMeeth «5s 26,057,469 20 


Making a total of $704,000,000 20 


He agrees with General Ewing, except that he does not include as 
currency the seven-thirties and other interest paying obligations above 
. mentioned. This total of $704,000,000 currency, has never been 
reduced from that day to this; but has been somewhat increased. 
Mr. McCulloch as Secretary of the Treasury, acting under the Act 
of Congress of April 12th, 1866, did in the course of about two 
years withdraw $44,000,000; but the currency in the meantime had 
been increased rather than contracted, by the increase of the issues of 
National Bank paper. But the limit of the currency was fixed by 
subsequent legislation at $760,000,000, as follows, viz: Greenbacks 
after McCulloch’s. withdrawal of $44,000,000,—$356,000,000; Bank 
Notes fixed at $300,000,000, and increased by subsequent legislation 
to $354,000,000; Fractional Currency, $50,000,000; making in all 
$760,000,000. The limit of fifty millions for fractional currency has 
not been reached in the actual issues, and the bank circulation had not 
quite reached its limit, when the limit itself was repealed by the Act 
of January 19th, 1875, providing for resumption in 1879. But 
$26,000,000 of the $44,000,000 which had been drawn by McCul- 
loch before 1868, was re-issued by Secretary Richardson in the time 
of the panic of 1873. The currency, therefore, on the 17th of June, 
when this resolution was passed, was more by fifty millions than it was 
October 31, 1865, and never sia been less. And this is the “‘ grinding 
contraction of the currency,” which forms the corner stone, both of 
the Democratic platform, and of the speeches of the distinguished 
orators who have spoken in support of it. 

Goy. Allen says: ‘‘ When you do come to specie oe what do 
you mean by that? Do you mean that all the existing debts of the 
country, thousands of millions of them, all contracted upon a basis 
depreciated fifteen cents on the dollar, are to be paid on a certain day 
by a specie bearing standard? If you mean that, you simply mean an 
impossibility, come when specie payments may. 

“The truth comes fair and spat into my brain, and I will utter it if 
it bursts me. The resumption of specie payments by a retrospective 
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act that embraces all existing contracts, would be an outrage, an in- 
famy, and an absolute impossibility short of revolution.” 

_ The question suggests itself, how, or when, there ever can be a re- 
sumption on that hypothesis? The descent was easy, and there was no 
difficulty in making creditors take legal tender notes for old debts, as 
wellas new. ‘That is settled. Now, when it is proposed to return, and 
the government is ready to make good its promise on the legal tender 
notes, Gov. Ailen says that the debtor shall be released from so much 
of the debt as may be equal to the depreciation of the greenback be- 
fore the government provided for its payment. 

Suppose, then, the Democratic plan should be adopted of issuing 
more greenbacks, the depreciation would increase. Debts would con- 
tinue to be contracted nnder the new as well as under the old green- 
backs, and, by the Governor's rule, the release or cancellation will have 
to extend to more and more of the debt. I have not used the word 
repudiation. But I ask when, on this plan, is payment ever to be 
made? Of one thing we may be all well assured, it is not more 
certain that water will run down stream than that if you issue more 
greenbacks and enlarge the volume of the currency, without providing 
for its payment, it will go on depreciating. The Governor cannot 
so intend it, but the logical result of his speech is inevitable repudia- 
tion. There is neither payment or resumption in it. There is no 
chance for payment or resumption ever. 

Again, if the Governor shall look back upon the history of our 
greenback currency, he will be surprised that this ‘truth came so fair 
and spat into his brain,” now for the first time on the eve of an election, 
which had never disturbed him in any of the previous much greater 
changes in the standard of value by the appreciation of the green- 
backs. They have sometimes stood more than fifty per cent. below 
the par of gold, and men have all the time done business and con- 
tracted debts, and the greenbacks have in the meantime appreciated 
till they have risen within ten per cent. of par. Who ever heard be- - 
fore of making that circumstance a defense against payment of an 
honest debt or a ground for a revolution? Besides, the Governor for- 
gets that these old greenbacks came into being under a pledge that 
they should be paid in gold at the earliest period, and every citizen is 
chargeable with notice that the currency is liable to the supposed 
change. Both parties contracted with full notice of that contingency, 
and when it happens, neither of them can complain, or hope to evade 
his liability to pay in lawful money on that account. 

There is one point, I think, we may fairly make on our Democratic 
- friends. They do not like to hear the word repudiation, nor do I like 
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to use it, when any other word will answer as well. But “ contrac- 

tion” is a word which they roll under their tongues as a sweet and . 
precious morsel. When in our extremity Congress was about to 

issue greenbacks, the Democrats opposed the issue for many reasons, 

the chief of which was that there must inevitably be ‘contraction ” 

after it. But, now, when the time comes to return to specie pay- 

ments, they blame us for the ‘“contraction” which they had long 

since declared to be a necessity. : 

They say we threaten further contraction. But we have not done 
so. We do not say, however, that some contraction may not result 
from resumption. If what they say is true, that there is a deficiency 
of currency, there need be no contraction. 

But I cannot suppose that the banks can resume without some con- 
traction. For although their circulation is absolutely secured by the 

_deposit of government: bonds, yet the reserve of gold would be more 
difficult to maintain than is the reserve of greenbacks. There seems 
to be no inducement for the holders of the bank paper to present it 
for greenbacks, or but little. There will be more motive to call for 
gold if it should be wanted for shipment abroad. But the banks will 
undoubtedly be able to supply themselves. The time is sufficient to 
make all the necessary provision.’ The banks, as well as the people 
and the government, must be willing to make a patriotic effort, and 
endure some self-denial, by way of severer economy and prudence, for 
the purpose of accomplishing so great, so good, and so necessary an 
object. 

Let the time be regarded as unalterably fixed, and we shall approach 
it safely, and with confidence. France is setting us an encouraging 
example. In her mighty struggle with Prussia, in which she was 
overpowered and so heavily amerced, the sudden draft upon her coin 
was so enormous, that she was compelled to suffer the bank of France, 
for the time, to suspend. But January 1, 1878, was fixed as the day 
of resumption. It is looked upon as an absolute certainty that on that 
day specie payment will be resumed. The depreciation of the paper 
has already disappeared, or so nearly gone, that the difference between 
it and gold is not appreciable. Our time is but one year later, 
and the rapidity with which the paper and gold shall approach each 
other in value, will depend upon the confidence of all parties in the 
consummation of the act of final resumption on the day fixed. 


Panies Come from Other Causes as well as Want of Currency. 


. The theory of want of currency is not made out by pointing to the 
_ panic and the present quiet in trade. Depressions in business recur, if 
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not periodically at least as often as once ina decade, and that in all 

_ enterprising countries. No nation, of which I have ever read, has so 
far mastered in practice the true principles of political economy, as to 
escape the fluctuations of trade, and the exaltations and depressions 
from prosperity and adversity in business. England suffers from 
similar panics five times to our three; and at the present time, England 
is experiencing a depression in business as severe perhaps as our own. 
The failures of business houses in England are more frequent than in 
the United States. It is not necessary to stop now to inquire how it 
is that more failures occur in England, and more frequent panics than 
here. But if we take General Cary as authority, it cannot be for 
want of currency. For he says, in his recent speech at Niles, that 
England has a good deal more currency, per capita, than we have. I 
do not attempt to account for the fact on any such ground. But I 
am sure that neither the ‘grinding contraction” of our greenbacks, 
nor any want of currency here, of which we have heard so much, could 
create a panic in England. We shall have to look for some other 
cause. 

I would not attempt to dogmatize on this point, but such ebbs in the 
tide of business as we are now experiencing, are not unprecedented. 
There are probably several causes conspiring to produce it. The stag- 
nation, though general, does not extend to every kind of business. 

There is one cause which I venture to say has contributed far more 
to the present depression than the supposed want of currency. It is 
the glut in the market caused by over production, The great wars 
of both Europe and this country calling for all the products of the 
various manufactures in the shortest time, at the largest profit, stimu- 
lated the building of vast establishments, beyond all precedent, 
both here and in Europe. After the wars had ceased, the capital 
which had been invested in them continued, in time of peace, to pro- 
duce in great excess the articles which had been in such demand 
in war. The consequence was that the market was overstocked. 
This applies to everything consumed by armies. Take, also, the im- 
portant article of iron. The war devoured all that could be produced. 
Furnaces and rolling mills were multiplied beyond example. We 
are, also, to consider’ what is not, perhaps, of less importance, that 
the building of railroads for this vast country has given employ- 
ment to men and iron manufacturers beyond limit. But the railroads 
having been completed and supplied with equipment, and the war 
being over, the manufactures of iron have accumulated beyond the 
demand. The railroad investments are, also, in excess, and railroad 
competition, with the stagnations in many kinds of manufacturing, 
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have resulted in the embarrassment of railroad corporations, so that 
near four hundred millions of railroad bonds have been dishonored by 
the failure to meet their last semi-annual coupons. This, of itself, is 
sufficient to affect the financial market deeply. 

Both labor and capital have to seek other employment; and a large 
amount of capital is necessarily lost in the change. Meantime, the 
market gradually recuperates, as the accumulated production is con- 
sumed by the natural demand. The time required for such readjust- 
ment of investments and employments, and for the consumption of 
accumulated products in the market, can only be determined by 
experience. 

The only wonder is, that greater embarrassment was not sooner 
experienced. But the consequences of such an accumulation of pro- 
ductions are not always developed as promptly as we should expect. 

Another fruitful cause of fluctuations in our financial affairs, un- 
doubtedly, is our depreciated currency; and that kind of uncertainty 
will continue until we return to the proper specie basis of our currency. 
If we should follow the advice of our Democratic friends, this cause 
would be greatly aggravated, for who could anticipate the prices in the 
future, while the government was pouring out new greenbacks to re- 
place the 5-20 bonds? I have observed that troubles of this character 
become surprisingly aggravated as we approach a Presidential elec- 
tion. 


The National Banks. 


It was probably for the purpose of diverting the public attention 
from the’ real drift of their financial policy that the leaders of the 
greenback party pointed their platform against the national banks, 
and asked to have them replaced by a State system of free banking. 

I can speak disinterestedly on the subject of the national banks, as 
T have never held any interest in them. The Republican party has 
not, by its platform, in any manner assumed the defense of the na- 
tional banks, and if there shall appear any safer or better system of 
banking than that which has been in successful operation for the last 
ten years, the Republican party will be entirely free to support it. 
But it is not a very promising way to attempt to improve our existing 
financial condition, to destroy instantaneously investments as exten- 
sive as those of these banks, and that without any offense on their 
part so far as has been hitherto presented to the public. They are 
safe. No luss has happened to any holder of bank paper since the 
national banks went into operation. This is more than could be said 
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of any previous system of banking that has existed in this country. 
Not only has no loss been sustained, but the system is so secured by 
the bonds of the United States that no loss can possibly ever happen 
to any holder of the notes of any national bank. That is a considera- 
tion of no small importance. Besides, they have exercised a most 
favorable influence upon the exchanges between the different States. 
Their money has been equally good in all parts of the Union. This 
has never been accomplished by State banks. 

The public debt has this one advantage, that it can be used as an 
absolute security for the paper circulation, and yet pay a moderate 
profit to the bank in the form of interest receivable on the bonds of 
the government which are left with the government as security for 
their circulation. In this particular it is like the Bank of England, 
which holds the indebtedness of the government to the amount of 
£15,000,000, and issues circulation to that amount, and beyond that 
issues no circulation for which there is not an equal amount of gold 
on deposit, so that each paper pound is a representative of a gold 
pound left in its place. 

We cannot altogether forget the history of the national banks. 


‘When our credit had not been re-established in England and on the 


continent of Europe, and our government was casting about for pur- 
chasers of its bonds, this system of banking was devised, by which a 
large amount of government bonds should be bought and held at 
home. The banks took the bonds, and paid for them in cash. When 
a bank was organized, the first thing it did was to give its entire cash 
capital to the government for an equal amount of government bonds, 
to be left with the government as security for the payment of its cir- 
culation, which was limited to ninety per cent. of the bonds so pur- 
chased. Now, Gen. Cary and the Democratic speakers say that the 
people have to pay to the banks $20,000,000 per annum for the cur- 


-reney by way of the interest on the bonds held by the banks. But 


the government pays no more interest to the banks than it would 
have to pay on the same bonds in the hands of foreign capitalists. It 
is difficult to see any ground of complaint on that score. But the 
banks, besides, pay to the government a heavy tax for the privilege 
of the currency of one per cent. on the circulation, and one-half per 
cent. on deposits, so that the government itself is largely benefited’ by 
having the banks hold the bonds and bank upon them, instead of 
having them sold in Europe. The income derived by the United 
States Government. from this source has averaged not less than five 
millions per annum, while the holders of the stock in the banks pay 


taxes to the State government as on other property, 
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Nevertheless, it may be best to change the system, and if so, the 
Republican party are open to conviction on the subject. Our friends 
may find some trouble in devising a system of State banks with equal 
safety and affording equal advantages to the nation. 

The Democratic platform demands a system of free banking. By a 
reference to the act of Jan. 19, 1875, fixing the time for the resump- 
tion of specie payments, it will be found that the national banking 
law is made a system of free banking; the difference between it and 
what the Democratic platform recommends being that the one is na- 
tional and secured by national bonds, and the other is State, but how 
secured against loss to holders of its paper, does not appear. These 
national banks were incorporated generally about ten years ago for a 
term of twenty years. Our Demvcratic friends propose to extinguish 
them immediately. I cannot see any prospects of relieving our finan- 
cial embarassments by such a violent measure attempted at this time; 
and if our Democratic friends were once safely in power, I am inclined 
to believe that we should not hear much more on the subject of the 
national banks, until sometime near the expiration of the term of their 
legal existence, and that would not be sooner than about ten years. 

Our Democratic friends, while they wish to get the banking power 
into the local State jurisdictions, making free State banks, demand that. 
the currency shall all be national, and issued by the U. 8. Government. 
If that policy is best, the Republican party is open to conviction on 
that subject, as soon as the time shall come when they can meet that 
question in good faith. But it has not felt that it was necessary to 
make an issue on that point for this canvass. Nor has it seemed nec- 
essary to agitate the question of attacking the vested rights of stock- 
holders in banks which have about ten years to run, in order to find 
topics for debate. : 

This proposition in the Democratic platform would seem to be a 
clamor for change, such as uneasy politicians out of office are apt to’ 
invent, for the purpose of getting in. Stability in financial affairs is 
important to, the business community ; and such changes as this which 
is now proposed by the Democratic convention, will at least. bear 
deliberation and discussion before turning our backs on institutions 
which aided the nation in its supreme trial with near four hund- 
red millions of capital, and which have served it in peace as safely and 
well as the national banks have done. 

The amounts which the people of this country have lost by the 
depreciation of the circulating notes ‘issued under former sytems of 
banking, might not be sufficient to pay our national debt, but would be 
sufficient to meet almost any other liability that could be named ; and 
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those losses fell mainly on men who were least able to bear them. No 
holder of any national bank note of the three hundred and fifty millions 
that have been issued, has lost a dollar, or ever will. That fact should 
be remembered when it is proposed to extinguish them before the expi- 
ration of the short term of twenty years for which they were incorpo- 
rated. 


The Government should not hereafter issue the Paper Currency 
of the Country. 


All agree that coin should bear the impress of the sovereignty of the 
Union. The inference that the paper money should be issued by the 
Government is plausible. But upon reflection it will be found that 
the two cases are entirely unlike, and, asI think, the inference is not only 
deceptive but dangerous. The coinage of the country is limited only by 
the gold and silver in the country, requiring the stamp of the Govern- 
ment to mark its value and quantity. The stamp upon a coin shows 
in an authentic manner the quantity of gold, or silver, contained in 
the coin, and its consequent value. The silver, or the gold, in ingots, 
would be of precisely the same value as in coin. The Government 
authenticates the quantity and intrinsic value of the metal. The 
Government does not increase or diminish its purchasing value. 

No better illustration of the danger of leaving the power of issuing 
paper money in the hands of Congress could be had, than is furnished ~ 
by the present zeal of the Democratic party to have more paper issued 
‘to equal the wants of trade.” Here is the obvious danger of the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Boutwell, when Secretary of the Treasury, that we 
should not concern ourselves about returning to specie payments, but 
let the country ‘grow up” to the currency. The difficulty is that 
long before we can grow up to an inflated currency, the Democratic, 
or some other political party, will press for an increase of greenbacks, 
and if they get into power will enlarge the volume of greenbacks by 
new issues, and then we shall have to begin to “ grow up” again. But 
this growing up to the currency, if practicable at all, must have pre- 
cisely the same effect upon prices, and the relation of debtor and cred- 
itor, as contraction, depending for its intensity upon the rate at which 
we ‘grow up,” The pressure will be against the limit. No nation 
which has once embarked in paper legal tender money, has ever 
observed such a limit till it could grow up toit; that is, till the 
paper should be equal to gold, unless where a day has been fixed for 
resumption. 

It is most rare that any nation which has become deeply involved 
with legal tender paper, has either maintained any limit, or has 
resumed. Repudiation has been by far the more general result. 
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England resumed in 1821, after having tried the policy of “ grow- 
ing up” to its paper currency for near twenty-five years. It was found 
that they had all the hardships of resuming, while they approached no 
nearer to specie. We have found the same thing in our experience. 
We are no nearer to specie, if we take the quoted difference between 
paper and gold, than we were four years ago. The premium on gold 
coin in 1870, remained for a long time about 10 per cent. premium. 
Meantime here, as in England, prices have been affected by financial 
panics. 

The time is undoubtedly auspicious for making our arrangements to 
resume. In 1819 the Act was passed in England to resume in 1822. 
But the bank commenced paying specie voluntarily in May, 1821, so 
that the Act never had any direct effect. It only determined the 
policy of the nation, and resumption took place in anticipation of the 
time fixed by the Act. The Act fixing a time for resumption was 
passed in 1819, the next year after the great financial panic of 1818, 
and when prices had, by the effect of the panic, been greatly reduced. 

Some political writers failing to notice the downfall of prices caused 
by the panic of 1818, have greatly exaggerated the depression in 
prices consequent upon the resumption. I think Gen. Ewing has fal- 
len into that error. 

England had waited long enough for something to turn up by which 
they should get back to a sound currency. In 1811, business and 
bankers could not be persuaded that any measures were necessary, or 
even that their money was depreciated, and discredited the famous 
“* Bullion Report” of the committee of Parliament in favor of a return to 
specie payments. But ‘after the financial panic of 1818 the public 
opinion was entirely changed. Experience had wrought conviction 
of the truth. 

If Iam not mistaken, the sentiment of the business men and finan- 
ciers of this country has undergone a great change on this subject 
within the last five years. Let us hope that the delusions of paper 
money have been so far dissipated that we can now act together for the 
permanent welfare of our country. This is a time calling for some- 
thing of the heroic perseverance of which so much was needed in the 
war. If we can within the next four years achieve our freedom from 
the discredit of a depreciated currency, we shall, as a nation, challenge 
the admiration of the world. 


